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REPORTS. 

Revue de Philologie, Vol. XXI. 

No. i. 

i. Pp. 1-7. On two Greek papyri in the British Museum, by 
F. G. Kenyon. One contains a small fragment, which K. con- 
siders as belonging to a AaKedaifioviav n-oXireia, possibly by Aris- 
totle. The other throws light on the impressment of work 
animals in Egypt under the Romans. 

2. P. 7. O. Keller adds optio to his examples of differentiation 
of homonyms. 

3. Pp. 8-10. B. Haussoullier discusses the first of the two 
papyri published by Kenyon in the first article. 

4. P. 10. R. Pichon points out two peculiar uses of servire in 
Seneca (De Tran. An. 9, De Vit. Beat. 17). 

5. Pp. 11-25. The theatres of Rome in the times of Plautus 
and Terence, by Philippe Fabia. An interesting discussion of 
the question when seats were provided in the theatres. He 
rejects Ritschl's conclusions, and places the date much earlier. 
The article contains many important details. 

6. Pp. 26-8. Critical remarks on fifteen passages of Hdt. I 
27-91 (history of Croesus), by Ed. Tournier. 

7. Pp. 29-37. Critical notes on thirteen passages of Tacitus, 
by L6opold Constans. 

8. P. 37. In Quint. Curt. Ill 1, 11, J. Keelhoff transfers quia 
to the next clause. 

9. Pp. 38-49. The demes and tribes, the naTpial and the 
phratries, of Miletus, by B. Haussoullier. This article is based 
on twenty-one inscriptions (including the five discussed in a 
former article, Rev. de Phil., 1896, pp. 95 ff.). Several interesting 
facts are established. 

10. Pp. 50-57. A new MS of the Letters of Seneca, by E. 
Chatelain. The author shows that the Vossianus F 70 of Leyden, 
and fol. 63-86 of the Canonicianus 279 of Oxford, are supple- 
mentary of the same MS. He describes the MS and shows its 
relation to others, and illustrates its great value by emending, 
with its aid, fourteen sample passages. 
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ii. Pp. 58-66. Notes on Thucydides, by E. Chambry. Notes, 
chiefly explanatory, on twenty-six passages. These notes merit 
close attention. 

12. Pp. 67 f. On mis, tis honoris gratia {causa) in Plautus, 
by L. Havet. Restores the metre in several passages by changing 
mei into mis, tui into tis. 

13. P. 69. Ed. Tournier raises the question whether roO /mj 
can not and should not be changed to ™ ^ (or something else) in 
every case where ^ has no neg. force, but is induced by the neg. 
idea of the leading verb. 

14. P. 70. In Phaedrus, IV 9, 2, L. Duvau proposes " Repe«/e 
effugium quaerit alterius malo." 

15. Pp. 71-9. Book Notices. 1) B. H. announces the forth- 
coming Bacchylides of Kenyon, 2) Contents of Part I of 
Michael's Recueil d'inscriptions grecques, with very favorable 
comment. 3) Epistola critica ad amicos J. van Leeuwen et M. 
B. Mendes da Costa continens Adnotationes ad Odysseam scripsit 
J. J. Hartman (Leyden, 1896). Noticed by P. Couvreur, who 
thinks that the author often sees difficulties where there are none. 
He asks what the author means by 'spurious' verses in Homer, 
and makes some sensible remarks on the subject. 4) Die home- 
rische Batrachomachia des Karers Pigres, nebst Scholien und 
Paraphrase, hrsgg. und erlautert von Arthur Ludwig (Leipsic, 
1896). P. C. considers this "une ceuvre definitive," but thinks 
thirty years a long time to devote to the subject. 5) Albert 
Martin finds Wedd's Orestes of Euripides (Cambridge, 1895) too 
conservative, and commends Herwerden's critical edition of Evpt- 
jriSov 'eXskij (Leyden, 1895), though he seems to consider it also 
rather conservative. 6) Albert Martin briefly describes Mitchell 
Carroll, Aristotle's Poetics, ch. XXV, in the light of the Homeric 
Scholia (Baltimore, 1895) and W. H. Kirk, Demosthenic Style 
in the Private Orations (Baltimore, 1895). He considers these 
dissertations as excellent testimonials of the efficiency of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 7) B. H. highly praises G. Glotz, 
Lectures historiques. Histoire grecque (Paris, 1897). He objects 
only to a picture of the Propylaea, still containing "la vilaine 
tour." 8) Navarre (Octave), Dionysos, Etude sur l'organisation 
matenelle du theatre athSnien (Paris, 1895). Adrien Krebs gives 
an outline of this work, finding it most excellent, but not entirely 
free from slight errors. He thinks the author has convincingly 
established the existence of the \oyuov. 

No. 2. 

1. Pp. 81-90. On the expression of the aorist in Latin, by 
A. Meillet. Supported by analogies in other languages, the 
author undertakes to show that in Latin a prefix may be used 
solely to impart aoristic sense, as is often the case with com-, or 
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may have this effect even when it has a sense of its own. To 
avoid the appearance of selecting examples that happen to suit 
the theory, he confines his illustrations to the Amphitryo, citing 
all the examples to which the theory could be expected to apply. 
An excellent illustration (not cited by him) is the beginning of 
act I of the Trinummus : " Amicum castigare ob meritam 
noxiam | immoene est facinus," etc. Then, "Nam ego amicum 
hodie meum | cowcastigabo pro aramerita noxia." 

2. Pp. 91-8. On Sophocles Electra 1398-1441, by Ed. Tour- 
nier. The author makes this passage the basis of an interesting 
discussion of the antistrophic relation of mesodic trimeters, and 
shows that when, in the strophe, these trimeters are uttered by 
some one who is being killed within, there may be antistrophic 
trimeters uttered by actors on the stage, or the antistrophic 
trimeters may be omitted. The discussion embraces an examin- 
ation of numerous passages of the tragedians. 

3. P. 98. Tournier corrects the Didot translation of Hdt. I 
126 aiiros re yap . . . Syco-dai, pointing out the obvious fact that the 
leading idea lies in 6eig tvxv yeyovms. 

4. Pp. 99-102. Critical notes on Dio Chrys. Rhodiaca XXXI, 
by Henri Weil. 

5. Pp. 103-9. Notes on eleven passages of Thucydides (con- 
tinued from No. 1), by E. Chambry. 

6. Pp. iio-ii. In Simplicius in Aristotelis Physica, p. 160, 
V, C. E. Ruelle changes idpaiXeatv into xXe^fyxuj to bring the 
passage into accord with the otherwise almost identical words of 
Themistius, and for the reason that Simplicius must have known 
that "dans l'instrument de musique, c'est le vent qui chasse l'eau, 
tandis que dans la clepsydre c'est l'eau qui chasse l'air." But has 
not this view of the construction of the vSpavXis been disproved ? 

7. P. in. O. Keller emends Gramm. Lat. (Keil), vol. VII, 
p. 525, 15 and p. 530, 12. 

8. Pp. 1 12-14. In Vitruvius, VII (end of preface), Demetrius 
ipsius Dianae servus is explained by B. Haussoullier. He cites 
inscriptions, some found by himself and not yet published, which 
show that servus here is simply 'slave' — a man belonging to the 
goddess, whom she could sell when she pleased (through her 
agents). 

9. Pp. 1 15-17. In Hor. Sat. I 6, 14, A. Cartault argues at 
length in favor of negante for notante. 

10. Pp. 118-27. Frontinus and Vitruvius, by Paul Tannery. 
A contribution to the question of the authenticity of Vitruvius de 
Architectura. The object of the author is not to arrive at any 
conclusion, but to clear up some points, especially affecting the 
relations between Frontinus and Vitruvius. 
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11. Pp. 128-9. In Ov. Met. II 278, G. Lafaye reads 'frac- 
Azque.' 

12. P. 129. In Tac. Dial, de Or. 25, L. Duvau suppresses 
sicut his clamet. 

13. Pp. 130-35. Book Notices. 1) Otto Schwab, Historische 
Syntax der griechischen Comparation in der klassischen Litteratur 
(Schanz, Beitrage,.i2), pronounced by H. L. an excellent book 
but for numerous misprints. 2) Musical Pitch and the Measure- 
ment of Intervals among the ancient Greeks, by Ch. W. L. John- 
son (Baltimore, 1896). This Johns Hopkins Doctor-dissertation 
is highly commended by C. E. Ruelle. 3) G. Kirner, A propo- 
sito dei processi degli Scipioni (extract from the Rassegna di 
Antichita Classica, vol. I, 1896). Philippe Fabia mentions this 
as "un compte rendu, mais un compte rendu trSs approfondi." 

4) Ettore Ciccotti, II processo di Verre. Emile Thomas describes 
this book, pronouncing it a purely popular work, but well done. 

5) Ciceros Ausgew'ahlte Reden, erkl'art von Karl Halm. Erster 
Band. Die Reden fur Sex. Roscius aus Ameria und Impenum 
des Cn. Pompeius. Elfte Auflage besorgt von G. Laubmann. 
(Berlin, 1896.) Highly praised by Philippe Fabia. 6) M. Tulli 
Ciceronis scripta quae mansuerunt omnia recognovit C. F. W. 
Mueller; partis III, vol. I (Leipsic, 1896). Also L. Gurlitt, Zur 
Ueberlieferungsgeschichte von Ciceros Epistularum libri XVI 
(Leipsic, 1896). These works are briefly described by Pascal 
Monet. The former travels on a road prepared by Mendelssohn's 
edition of the Ad Familiares, and the latter is a continuation of 
Mendelssohn's investigations. 7) Ausgewahlte Briefe von M. 
Tullius Cicero, erklart von Fr. Hofmann ; zweiter Band bearbeitet 
von G. Andresen. 3d ed. (Berlin, 1895). Favorably noticed by 
Pascal Monet. 8) Giuseppe Riccardi, Brevi osservazioni sulla 
relegazione di Ovidio (Palermo, 1896). Philippe Fabia finds that 
this work is well written, but brings nothing new to the solution 
of the mystery. 9) Isidor Hilberg, Die Gesetze der Wortstellung 
im Pentameter des Ovid (Leipsic, 1894). Henri Bornecque gives 
a list of the fourteen laws and regrets that "ces lois ne sont pas 
des lois." Some features of the work, however, he considers 
commendable. 

No. 3. 

1. Pp. 137-42. On the Codex Turnebi of Plautus, by W. M. 
Lindsay. The variants written by Passerat on the margin of his 
Aldine edition of 1522 are traced to a copy of Plautus in the 
Bodleian Library, which presents convincing evidence that some 
of these variants are taken from the lost MS of Turnebus. The 
article contains some interesting details, and some suggestions to 
librarians looking to further discoveries. 

2. P. 142. In Plaut. Rud. 1169 Paul Berret shows that situ- 
licula should be read. 
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3. Pp. 143-9. The King of the Saturnalia, by L. Parmentier, 
with remarks by F. C(umont). Cumont had published (in the 
Analecta Bollandiana, XVI, 1897) the Acts (Greek) of one Saint 
Dasius, who is represented as suffering martyrdom in Moesia, 
Nov. 20, 303. This work tells of the choice of a king by lot at 
the festival of Kronos, and the great license and debauchery 
allowed him, but adds that, at the end of the feast, he was 
sacrificed. Cumont saw in this a mistranslation by the Greek 
writer of his Latin authority, and supposed that the original 
stated that the 'king' offered sacrifice. In the present article, 
however, Parmentier cites several authorities showing that, at 
festivals like the Saturnalia in the East, a 'king' was selected and 
finally immolated, and that later a prisoner condemned to death 
was used for this purpose. The article, and the remarks added 
by Cumont, are exceedingly interesting and throw much light on 
the Saturnalia and kindred festivals, as well as on the nature of 
the worship of Kronos and Saturn. 

4. P. 153. Max Niedermann proposes 17 r]Tpo(p6pos for rj i8po- 
cpopos in the title of the lost play of Aeschylus called Se/ufAij % 
v8po(j>6pos in the catalogue of tragedies. This correction is based 
on the statement of schol. to Apoll. Rhod. I 636, that Aeschylus 

tyKvov avTrjv irapei<rriyayei> odaav Kai evBeafapevriv ktc. 

5. Pp. 154-9. Critical notes on thirty-two passages of Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis, by P. Couvreur. These merit attention. 

6. P. 159. L. Havet points out that in Cic. Harusp. Resp. 39 
we probably have a quotation from the Athamas of Attius in the 
words "Deorum tela in impiorum mentibus | figuntur"; not only 
because of the metrical form and the context, but because Cicero 

never ends a clause in — except with a trochee or tribrach 

before it. 

7. Pp. 160-66. On the nomen gentilicium of Tigellinus, by 
Philippe Fabia. From a comparison of the various forms handed 
down, Juste Lipse concluded that the name was Sofonius {i.a><p6vios) , 
and was followed by all recent editors. Fabia shows conclusively 
that the Mediceus of Tacitus is correct and that the name was 
Ofonius, and that 'o<pa>nos should be restored in Greek texts. He 
cites two inscriptions showing the existence of a gens Ofonia, 
though one of them has^". 

8. Pp. 167-72. Why Pseudo-Plutarch hesitates between two 
demes in giving the deme of Andocides, by Max Niedermann. 
Stahl undertook to show that there were two men named 
Leogoras, one a KvSadrjvaws, the other a Oopauis, and that Pseudo- 
Plutarch (Life of Andocides) was not sure which of these was 
the father of Andocides. This article, however, shows that the 
ancestors of Andocides were eopaiels. The article contains some 
interesting details. 
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9. P. 173. In Phaedr. I 16, 2, L. Havet suggests nos laqueare 
for mala videre. 

10. Pp. 174-6. Georges Lafaye discusses the question why, 
in the Ambrosianus, the philosophical works of Seneca are called 
' Dialogi,' and shows that they were StdXoyot in a then accepted 
use of this word. 

11. Pp. 176-8. Half a dozen critical notes on Seneca, Ad 
Helviam matrem de consolatione, by Georges Lafaye. 

12. Pp. 179 f. V. J. Keelhoff writes a letter to Ed. Tournier 
in reply to his query concerning the correctness of toO fuj with the 
infinitive (when ^ has no negative force) after verbs of hindering 
(see above, p. 69 of the Rev. d. Phil.). He points out that 
several others have raised the question, and that some condemn 
the construction ; but he himself defends it as being both attested 
and as logical as pM or to /«/. 

13. Pp. 181-8. Maurice Holleaux critically discusses two 
inscriptions of the Magnetae. 

14. P. 189. C. E. Ruelle tells of the fortunate discovery of 
some missing parts of the KvpaviSes, a medico-magical work 
included in his edition of Lapidarii now in press. 

15. Pp. 190-95. On Orphica, Fr. 1 Abel, by Paul Tannery. 
This article deals chiefly with the propriety of placing this and 
another fragment ('Op0eW irepl <retrpS>v) under the head of 'Aarpo- 
vop.la, but treats numerous other points. 

16. Pp. 196-218. Book Notices. 1) I. Arghyriadis, K/nrWt 
xai epp.rjvevTtKal 8iop6w<reis els &ovKvdidt]v (Athens, 1895), reviewed by 
E. Chambry, who censures the author for trying to restore 
symmetry and regularity to the style of Thucydides, but finds 
some excellent new interpretations. 2) Lionel Horton-Smith, 
Ars tragica Sophoclea cum Shaksperiana comparata (Cambridge, 
1896), noticed by P. Masqueray, who pronounces it carefully 
written and not without merit, though it contains numerous minor 
errors (of Latinity?), and reaches no conclusion that might not 
be foreseen. 3) W. S. Hadley, The Alcestis of Euripides (Cam- 
bridge, 1896), mentioned by P. M., who finds it carefully prepared 
and useful. 4) Paul Wendland, Die Therapeuten und die Philo- 
nische Schrift vom beschaulichen Leben (Leipsic, 1896), noticed 
by Joseph Viteau, who pronounces it "a profound work, which 
completes, confirms, and corrects the volume of Conybeare on 
the same subject." 5) Bruno Violet, Die palastinischen Martyrer 
des Eusebius von Casarea (Leipsic, 1896), reviewed by Joseph 
Viteau. The work continues and completes that of Viteau De 
Eusebii Caesariensis duplici opuscule The reviewer does not 
accept the author's view that one of the works was only a prelim- 
inary sketch preparatory to the other, and shows why Eusebius 
wrote two books on the same subject. 6) Hipparchi in Arati et 
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Eudoxi phaenomena commentariorum libri tres ed. Carolus Mani- 
tius (Leipsic, 1894), very briefly but not unfavorably mentioned 
by G. Rodier. 7) Iamblichi in Nicomachi arithmeticam intro- 
ductionem liber ed. H. Pistelli (Leipsic, 1894), concisely described 
by G. R. 8) Diophanti Alexandrini opera omnia cum Graecis 
commentariis ed. Paulus Tannery, vol. II (Leipsic, 1893), pro- 
nounced by G. R. important for the history of mathematics, but 
otherwise without interest. 9) Euclidis opera omnia: Vol. VI, 
Euclidis data cum commentario Marini, ed. Henricus Menge ; 
Vol. VII, Euclidis optica, Opticorum recensio Theonis, Catop- 
trica, ed. J. L. Heiberg (Leipsic, 1895-96), favorably mentioned 
by G. R. 10) Anonymi Christiani Hermippus de astrologia 
dialogus ed. Guilelmus Kroll et Paulus Viereck (Leipsic, 1895), 
briefly described by G. R. 11) Galeni Institutio logica ed. Caro- 
lus Kalbfleisch (Leipsic, 1896), briefly noticed by G. R. The 
author considers the work genuine. 12) Sereni Antinoensis 
opuscula ed. et Latine interpretatus est J. L. Heiberg (Leipsic, 
1896), mentioned by G. R. as a needed work. 13) Grammatical 
Works. L. D. highly praises Lindsay's The Latin Language, 
and his Short Historical Latin Grammar. He commends the 
author for not attempting to present anything new in a work of 
instruction. Paul Regnaud, Elements de grammaire compar6e 
du grec et du latin, he censures for the effort at originality and 
considers erroneous his treatment of language as a living organism. 
He then mentions Fr. Stolz's contributions to the Historische 
Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache in Miiller's Handbuch. The 
first was excellent, but the second, though valuable, is not an 
improvement on the first. Otto Keller's Zur lateinischen Sprach- 
geschichte, part II. Grammatische Aufsatze, he pronounces very 
learned, but complains that Keller ignores the works of certain 
scholars. Finally he briefly mentions F. Antoine's translation of 
O. Weise, Die Charakteristik der lateinischen Sprache, and P. 
Altenhoven's translation of Carl Meissner's Latin Synonyms. 
14) Anthologia Latina. Pars posterior: Carmina Epigraphica 
conlegit F. Buecheler, fascic. II (Leipsic, 1897), noticed by 
Georges Lafaye. The only defects of the work are due to the 
necessity the author was under of publishing prematurely. 15) 
T. Livi ab urbe condita libri. W. Weissenborns erklarende Aus- 
gabe. Neu bearbeitet von H. J. Miiller. Zweiter Band, zweites 
Heft: Buch I III und V. Sechste Auflage. (Berlin, 1896.) Fav- 
orably mentioned by Philippe Fabia. 16) Tacitus' Histories, 
book I, edited with notes, etc., by G. A. Davies (Cambridge, 
1896). Philippe Fabia, commending the grammatical notes, 
pronounces the historical part weak, and the introduction insuffi- 
cient even for students. 17) P. Cornelio Tacito. II libro secondo 
delle Storie, con introduzione, commento, etc., a cura di Luigi 
Valmaggi (Torino, 1897). Very favorably reviewed by Philippe 
Fabia. It is the author's purpose to edit all the books of the 
Histories (the first book having been issued in 1891). 18) Ob- 
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servationes criticae in L. Annaei Senecae Herculem. Scripsit 
Franciscus Alagna (Panorrni, 1896). Mentioned by Philippe 
Fabia. The work is creditable for a novice. " Latin tr&s medi- 
ocre." 19) C. Suetonii vita Divi Claudii. Commentario instruxit 
H. Smilda. Spec. lit. inaug. (Groningae, 1896.) Highly praised 
by Philippe Fabia, who regrets that the remarks on the language 
are so few, and that a bibliography is wanting. 20) Alfred Klotz, 
Curae Statianae, diss, inaug. (Leipsic, 1896). Georges Lafaye 
analyzes this work and considers it "une ceuvre de dgbut trds 
honorable." 21) C. Valeri Flacci Setini Balbi Argonauticon libri 
octo P. Langen (Berlin, 1896-97). H. de la Ville de Mirmont, 
after a concise account of previous editions, reviews at length the 
present work, which he says will make an epoch in the history of 
the text and commentary of Valerius Flaccus. 22) M. Schanz, 
Geschichte der romischen Litteratur bis zum Gesetzgebungswerk 
des Kaisers Justinian. Ill: die Zeit von Hadrian 117 bis auf 
Constantin 324 (vol. VIII, 3d part of M tiller's Handbuch ; Munich, 
1896). Reviewed by Pascal Monet, who gives an analysis of the 
work, and bestows the highest praise upon it. 23) L. Annaei 
Flori epitomae libri II et P. Annii Flori fragmentum de Vergilio 
oratore an poeta, edidit Otto Rossbach (Leipsic, 1896). Men- 
tioned by X. Even after the admirable edition of Otto Jahn 
(1852), this work is valuable on account of the collation of new 
MSS. 24) Iulii Firmici Materni Matheseos libri VIII, primum 
recensuit Carolus Sittl, pars I (libri I-IV) (Leipsic, 1894). Men- 
tioned by X. Sittl has blazed the way for future editors, by 
making several MSS known, but, strangely, seems himself not to 
know of the Vossianus Q. 92 at Leyden. 

No. 4. 

1. Pp. 221-39. How Poppaea became Empress, by Philippe 
Fabia. As interesting as it is possible to make a recital of this 
shocking story. 

2. Pp. 240-42. In Hor. Sat. I 10, 27, A. Cartault argues at 
length in favor of reading, with some MSS, patrisque, Latine for 
patrisque Latini. 

3. Pp. 243-51. Book Notices. 1) P. C. Molhuysen, De 
tribus Homeri Odisseae codicibus antiquissimis. Accedunt tabu- 
lae quinque (Leyden, 1896). A. Jacob gives a precis of this 
work, which is carefully done, but the plates are bad. 2) Dr. 
Lautensach, Grammatische Studien zu den griechischen Tragi- 
kern und Komikern. I. Personalendungen. Gymn. progr. 
(Gotha, 1896.) A. J. points out a number of minor faults, but on 
the whole considers this an important contribution to a study of 
the morphology of the Greek verb. 3) G. E. Rizzo, Questioni 
stesicoree. I : Vita e scuola poetica (Estratto della Rivista di 
Storia antica e Scienze affini, I, 1 and 2. Messina, 1895). Also 
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Dr. A. Beltrami, GP Inni di Callimaco e il Nomo di Terpandro. 
Primo saggio di studi callimachei (Florence, 1896). Albert 
Martin gives a brief analysis of these works. The former he 
considers very good ; the latter also is commendable but for 
minor faults. Beltrami concludes that in poems of the epic type 
the symmetry is rather formal, while in the others it is scrupu- 
lously observed. 4) G. Hooykaas, De Sophoclis Oedipode 

Coloneo. Diss, inaug. (Leyden, .) Noticed by Albert 

Martin, who objects to what is new in this attempt to lower the 
rank of the play and of its hero. 5) T. Livi ab Urbe condita 
libri XXIIII et XXV. Ed. Weissenborn, 5th ed., revised by H. 
J. Miiller (Berlin, 1895). Rene' Pichon commends. this revision 
and gives a list of the happiest corrections it contains. 6) P. H. 
Damst6, Lectiones Curtianae (Leyden, 1894). Ren6 Pichon 
gives a long list of the most plausible conjectures, and pronounces 
the work interesting in spite of a tendency to rashness in making 
useless changes. 

The Revue deS Revues, begun in a previous number, is finished 
in this number. 

Milton W. Humphreys. 



Beitrage zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprachwis- 
senschaft, herausgegeben von Friedrich Delitzsch und 
Paul Haupt. Dritter Band, Heft 4 (pp. 493-589). Leipzig, 
1898. 1 

The fourth and last Heft of the third volume of the Beitrage 
contains four articles. 

The first of these (pp. 494-523) is a paper by Bruno Meissner 
on the old Babylonian laws which regulated private life, such, for 
example, as the relationship between masters and slaves, mer- 
chants and apprentices, monarch and subjects, and treating also 
of the ordinances governing the sale and lease of houses and 
lands and the trade in agricultural and other wares. 2 This 
unnamed series, which has come down to us, unfortunately, only 
in a fragmentary condition from the remains of the library of 
King Assurbanipal (668-626 B. C), owing to its concise form is 
more important than hundreds of single contract tablets would be. 
It is certainly not a code of Assurbanipal, containing Assyrian 
laws, as the language shows conclusively that the original was 
composed in Babylonian rather than Assyrian. Owing to this 
fact and because we find here the same phraseology, the same 

1 For the report on Bd. Ill, Heft 3, see A. J. P. XVIII, pp. 1 16-18. 
1 See also Meissner, Beitrage zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht. Leipzig, 
1893. 
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scale of measurement and, to a great extent, the same ordinances 
as in the inscriptions dating from the first Babylonian dynasty, 
Meissner places its origin as early as 2300 B. C, making it a 
contemporary of the similar series Ana itiisu. It is probable 
that this legal work was used at the time of Assurbanipal, not so 
much as a code of current laws, but rather as an historical collec- 
tion of legal opinions in much the same way as Blackstone's 
Commentaries are used in the study of law at the present day. 
According to Bezold, the tablets had four columns on each side 
and must, therefore, have been quite large. As no single tablet 
is preserved intact, however, Meissner wisely makes no attempt 
to restore the columns with absolute certainty. 

He publishes eleven fragments in all, with transliteration, trans- 
lation and remarks, besides giving lithographic reproductions of 
the original texts (pp. 505-21). 

A curious provision in K. 4223 (p. 495) would seem to indicate 
that tenure of realty in early times depended on actual and 
constant occupation. If the owner of a lot left his property for 
longer than a year, he seems to have forfeited his right to it, and 
the estate might be taken up by any one who was willing to seize 
it and, of course, make himself responsible for its taxes. If, 
however, such a seizure took place during the absence of the 
owner and the latter returned before the year was up, the 
squatter's tenure became nullified at once. 

The new preposition pux 'instead of (p. 497), which Meissner 
makes a derivative from the doubtful stem puxxti} is an inter- 
esting contribution to Assyrian syntax. The usual words for 
'instead of are k&m, V R. 8, 46, and kim, IV R. 59, Nr. 2, 23-5. 

K. 8905 and K. 10483 (pp. 497-8) appear to show that the 
Babylonian property regulations were quite merciful to the 
tenant. From the former law, which is unhappily incomplete, it 
would seem that a farmer who had rented a field might claim 
restitution from his landlord in case of storms or wild animals 
which injured the crops. In the latter regulation it is provided 
that a debtor under certain circumstances might be released from 
the payment of one year's interest. Just what these circumstances 
were is, unfortunately, not clear. 

The second article in the Heft (pp. 524-60) is the beginning of 
a treatise by David W. McGee on the topography of Babylon 
based on the cuneiform records dating from the reigns of Nabo- 
polassar and Nebuchadnezzar. The author recognizes three 
sources by means of which an archaeological restoration of the 
ancient city of Babylon may be made : 1. The original records of 
Nabopolassar and his son Nebuchadnezzar, as well as certain 
statements made in the inscriptions of Esarhaddon, who restored 
the city which his father, Sennacherib, had almost entirely 
destroyed. Esarhaddon's work paved the way for the magni- 

'Delitzsch, Assyr. Hdwb., p. 516. 
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ficent buildings of the later Babylonian kings. 2. The accounts 
of the Greek and Roman writers, especially of Herodotus, who 
knew the city at the time of Artaxerxes the First (465-424 B. C), 
when its decay had hardly begun. 3. The topographical discov- 
eries made by recent excavations in the ruins. 

The writer publishes in transliteration in this number three 
well-preserved Nabopolassar texts (pp. 525-8) and (pp. 528-60) 
twenty highly important documents dating from the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar the great restorer of the city (604-561 B. C.). 

McGee's transliteration of the famous East India House inscrip- 
tion (pp. 529-34) is a decided improvement on that of Winckler 
in Schrader's Keilinschrifdiche Bibliothek, III 2, pp. 10-30, which 
McGee ought to have mentioned in the literature concerning the 
inscription (pp. 528-9). 

McGee's article will be continued and concluded in vol. IV of 
the Beitrage. The second chapter will treat of the records which 
do not refer directly to Babylon or Borsippa, and the third will 
present a discussion of the entire material contained in the 
records of Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar regarding the walls 
and gates, temples and palaces, and other buildings of the great 
city 

The third article in the Heft is an interesting discussion by 
Talcott Williams of the peculiarities of the spoken Arabic of 
North Morocco (pp. 561-87). He states that any one acquainted 
with an eastern dialect of Arabic will receive the impression 
during the first week or two spent in Morocco that he is dealing 
with a new tongue. Not only are the pronunciation and intona- 
tion in many instances different from those heard in other varieties 
of the language, but the vocabulary also is not identical with the 
common usage. This latter variation shows itself not so much 
by the presence of loanwords as by a number of survivals from 
an earlier period. The general framework of the vocabulary, 
however, shows no change. Thus, he finds hal, used elsewhere 
for ' maternal uncle,' occasionally superseded in this dialect by el 
Tiabib (lit. 'the beloved one'), pointing to a time when the primi- 
tive views regarding maternal connections made such relations 
especially dear. Of actual phonetic changes the author notes the 
practical elision of the qaf, as in mo'addem for moqaddem. This 
peculiarity is common also in Egypt and among the Syrian 
Bedawin. The pronunciation of qaf like a hard g is also a 
Moroccan peculiarity. Finally, the frequent occurrence of meta- 
thesis may be noticed, as the pronunciation not I for la'n 'curse.' 
For this reason the word for 'horse-shoe,' usually ndl elsewhere, 
is here safeeha. This tendency to metathesis seems to be quite 
arbitrary and is one of the chief phonetic difficulties which' meet 
the foreign student of the dialect. 

Of the loanwords many, especially along the coast, are taken 
from the Spanish, but it is strange that in the interior the author 
noticed comparatively few words from the Berber. The proba- 
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bility is, as he himself states, that Berber, like Turkish and 
Persian, borrowed from Arabic instead of lending to it. 

Professor Haupt has added to the article a number of valuable 
philological suggestions in the form of notes. The treatise ends 
with a bibliography of works on the subject (pp. 585-6). 

The fourth and last paper in the Heft is a brief note by F. 
Thureau-Dangin on the fractional number signs used in the 
archaic Babylonian writing (pp. 588-9). All figures in this 
system are composed of two elements, the circle and the semi- 
circle. The author gives in archaic and later Babylonian char- 
acters four fractional signs used in the ordinary enumeration, four 
used in measurement of surfaces, and four employed for measures 
of capacity. 
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